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This summer issue of the "Kansas Beading Quarterly" 
is devoted to secondary reading. Although the articles were written 
with the junior and senior high teachers in mind, many of the ideas 
can be and have been adapted for use in the elementary grades. The 
articles include "Black and White and Bead All Over," which discusses 
ways to create interest in newspapers, producing a school newspaper, 
building vocabulary by using the newspaper, use of headlines, study 
of cartoons and comic strips, teaching critical reading, newspaper 
games, and motivating students to read; "A Beading Lesson— Its Form 
and Format," which presents an outline format of the directed reading 
lessons; "Happier,,,,? Wiser, Yes," which discusses how propaganda 
can be taught in a critical reading course; "Be Quiet, I'm Beading!" 
which discusses the Sustained Silent Beading approach; and "Bemedial 
Beading Material for Junior and Senior High School Students," which 
is a list of [teacher tested] materials divided into two major 
categories— high interest-low vocabulary materials, and 
supplementary, enrichment, and skill building programs, (NB) 
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Letter from the Editor: 



Dear Reader: 

The Summer issue of the Kansas Reading Quarterly is devoted 
la secondary reading. Although the articles were written with the 
junior high and senior high teachers in mind, many of the ideas 
can be and have been adapted for use in the elementary grades. 
There should be something for everyone. 

Deadline for the receipt of material for tlie Fall-Winter issue is 
September 15. For inclusion in that issue, local IRA councils are 
encouraged to send their 1973-74 slate of ofBcers to the editor, as 
well as any calendar events which they would like publicized. 

Please direct your comments and suggestions concerning t!ie 
Reading Quarterly to the editor. 

Sincerely, 

Sandra Greer, Editor, 



STATEMENT OF POLICY 

The Reading Quarterly is a joint publication of Kansas 
International Reading Association and Kansas State College 
of Pittsburg, The coiitents of the Reading Quarterly do not 
necessarily reflect or endorse the opinions of the editorial 
staff or the members of Kansas IRA. 
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Of coniM'. it's a newspapiM*. Ant! tes, ii is an old joko — aiul not 
a vviy iiniii\ one at ttuil, hut it isn't iilways tint-! A nt'WSjnijRir in.iy 
Ik- blat k an([ v. hilt-, but it isn't lu-crssurily ixmcI oviT. W hy not'/ 
W'l-II, Mnni und Dik! art- nsuallv too riislu-ci, and maybe tli(j cbildron 
arc too. Hnt ina\'bo tlic real prt)l)l<Mn is that they tloii't knou' hoto 
to rrad u Mcw'^pupt:]', AfU v all, ]unv many hi<j;li scliool i*]ni;h'.sh 
classes take a break from Jnhus (Jaesar and Silas Mavner long 
eut/ni;h U) read the nunninLf j3.t[5er? And >'et, if a JiJi;li .^efiuol .stndt jit 
i|uit seliciol I OHIO now ami ru;ver read anything el><\ he \\'ould re at! 
ti nevvsi^apcr, i( only to look for a jolj in want ad.s. 'Hierel'ore, 
ii this Is I he "t lassif.-" most peoplt. will be rt^acUng, \\ \\y uot makt." 
sure that tin s will ftr ulAi- in Ll^ t tlie nio.st frnni what ilti-y le.id'r" 

Mat))' teuL-lu'is may l)e rehielant to n^e newspapers in class Irrjni 
sheer iear that it mi:^ln. be trf)\\ iied upon. 13nt onee tlic-y try it rnid 
realize the re.^ouiers a neu'spa|)er oilers, and onee they se.e the 
results, njost will agree that it was tiirie well s[ient. 

(.reate Inleic-it In Newspa[)crs 

One of the ihst piobh^ns an I'Inglish teaelier I aces regaitlless of 
thr inaleri.d used is that ot eii'ating an inteii-st in reatlinu. How- 
ever, since most stndi-nts eonsidt-r readiiig newspajiers a leisuj'e 
lime aelivitN'. eii.iiling intert^st is not so much o( a prohU-ni. 

On<.' of the best ways (o start a unit on ri.'ading ni'V.^papers is to 
call the iH'Liresl dail\' newspaper offiec and lia\*e enough eojjies i)\ 
the )*ja])er lor r.irli shidml di livered t(^ the seln»oi. Thr t-xpt-nsf 
ineidvrd niav bring eries (jI" "\o" ironi the admiinstr.it ion. l)nt 
inan>' paju^'is haVi' spi-i iai I'ates h>r sehofjis, and sonir wit! ( \ rn give 
eo[>irs \irr oi ( harg<'. ( )ne teat;lier pl.ierd thesr eopir s by tlir door 
ihr -first tLie ol school and let ll..' slndenls l)rowse tlirviOgh tlu* 
paper on thrir- <Aen, and e\"rM afldr irtords ior baok'j.inand nne.ie 



on following clays. Her idea worked, and sludenls looked forward 
\o their reading time and it beeamo a part of the class routine for 
the rest of the year. This interest in reading was carried over to 
other reading material, and by studying various reading skills v.'ith 
the papers, reading problems improved. (Johnson, 1070.) 

Anotlier way to create interest in reading newspapers is to use 
material other than the newspaper itself. For eximplc, there arc 
many films available which explain the procedure involved in print- 
ing newspapers, or covering news events and reporting tliem. Speak- 
ers who are well informed and familiar \vith newspaper work can 
also add to a student's knowledge as well as help create interest in ; 
reading tlie end product of their topic. These speakers could be. 
personnel of a local paper, a largo near-by daily paper, or even the 
sponsor of the school paper. 

Visit the City Newspaper Office 

If arrangements can be made, it might also be beneficial, as well 
as educational, to visit a newspaper office and see, first hand, the 
steps involved in printing a paper. If it is impossible to go to the 
newspaper office, it might be possible to bring part of the office to 
the class. Examples of wire service news can help explain how w^e 
get news from far away places. Mats, proof, and press plates can 
become visual aids to add to a student s appreciation of the paper. 

Making a scrapbook can become an interesting project for even 
the slowest student. This can include everything from finding exam- 
ples of datelines, by-lines, wire service news, mistakes missed by 
proofreaders, and even obituaries, to a major news story that is 
followed for several days,- to articles that were of personal interest 
to the student. 

Simply giving the student free time, to read whatever he wants 
can help create m interest in reading, because it elhninates the 
anxiety sometimes associated with reading for a grade/ or reading 
to find answers that will be cither right or wrong. 

There are many special projects that can accompany the news- 
paper unit as class projects, or on an individual basis* Students 
might enjoy clipping articles that they think will still be in the news 
the following day, and those they think will 1)e historically important 
fifty or one hundred years in the futore. 

One section of the newspaper that most students wall need to be 
taught to read is the stock market report. After students understand 
how to read this page, an assignment could he made to "buy" a 
few stocks and then follow the report to see what gains and losses 
would have been made. 
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AiliT s(udyiii'^ llu- iif'Asna[h'r. shuli-uts fCMiltl Iry j-jrfjduciniii thoir 
ov.-ti paj)ri- iTintaiiiiii'j; at■(i:■l(■^ wriK^ii hy L-lass iiinnl jits. Vlw ar!'.- 
fir. cDiikl iiicliuir rxiiiiipirs i'foiii all tilt' a^'as ij| t!u' p.iptr slin!it\s 
siu-li,is ri !i((jj-{;cls. (.aniiuii^, s stories. li'Uiiuii iiKcicst stories, ami 
L'V< !i want atU. 

Once Nlinlriiis have ;m iiilcresl in readinii the pa[)er. various 
rcaJijvj; skills eaii he laiiulil iisiiiif f.xaiiiples IroMi llie pajMM'. Oui* 
skill that can easiU hr ih'\ eltj|n'tl h\" riieaiis uf new .papias is \'()eat>- 
ular\'. WhiK^ rrailiie.: ihr iie\^ s])a|iei\ most stn<lenfs will eiieDnuler 
wurds e()iji|ilrleh' neNV to llieni. And as one stncly hy Johnson ' MJTO) 
sii'AVrt!. \i)e.tl)nlar>- wonU ar'e i-asiei' Ui leani in the (.-ontext ol a 
new sp.tp. r slor\ than hum a \N-onl honk list. 

( )ne ol till* fij st things >(ntK iits w ill eneojniter w hile r(Mchnt», news- 
paptTs, wlW \)r ihr ihflermt sections (»t the pa[)er. i-!iifh ol llu- w'«>m1s 

ot Hirsr ^r^,l1^^!f^ i!iii t hr 1 1 Ih Ir I'stt )0( I stp fjuit stuih'nts W [\\ kllO'.V 
what tspe n[ jitii lc -, and intoimatiim will In* lourul there. As eaeli 
of tiir-e Sfttions ah- stiulied sj-jiarately. there will he iiiaii\' iiloi'i' 
woT'ds tluit may he new to sttifh-iils. News stories snmetinies inelnde 
woids tljat stndi-iit-i :nay not know, hut will neeil to know to imder- 
slaiid ']i<- aitiflr. A te.ichci- cuj point (tut tliese words to the ^tnch'nt, 
of .ndenis ronld make !h( ir own list of new worils, 

A studi-nt who learns Uu^ mcviinnij; of thr woinl "incUelr-tr' will 
ri'nieinii(*r fhat meanfni /inich k/ni^er it he rra<ls a s[/>r\' ahont 
sonp'one who was indif ted. diaii il he nl<'lno^i/e^ the meaning, In^ni 
a Hiini''0'.fraplu.'d hs( (.[ \-oea I mi la ry \snrds. l( -a stndeiit di>esn't 
know t!ic meaning" ot "indi< tvd"' or ""propitUanda" In? prohahlv wonid 
not e\-rn attt inpt (d read an article wliieli eontaineil either o! these 
worris in the title. 

r)nee tl' ■ ailieio is read, t!ie stndent is apt to eneoniiler other 
wands lliat \«. ill iH.^'d to l)i' {leliried. Another ativantac;e' in nsin^ 
woids lioni lu \'»'spapt r.s lor s!nd\\ is that mmiy words tlial are h*kel\* 
to Ire.phaitly fund siieh as paper ti',;er and oil slii k will Ixt 
enconnli iud. vvhiK- thi se s.une woj"ds wonId ahnost nrM i apin-ar 
on a '^tauihtrdi/t d voeahuhuy list, lint, these are \\-ords d»at studi-nls 
heal", and etmal la nsin',;, \s heii the\ disf nss many proldenis thai 
are o| iinpia l.int (' lo tlu-m and lo ihe world. 

Hiiild N'neahiihn >• 
Jt i\\\n should hr pointed (Mil (fiat eaeh seeticHi of the M<'ws[)ap(*r 
contains wtnals llial are peenliar to that partienlai' snl)jeet. A 
W(\i!her rrjXMt nsiialK' appears on (he first i)ai;e of evr-rv paper. 
Yet who wrMild re. id ahont the "rnerein\'" aiul "precipitation" if 
ihr y tijilji'l kti i'^ \'Jiit they were'r* A h wh<» knows what eis<- 



might l)c found just by reading the wccatlicr report? Like, what was 
the bright star you saw just bci. w the moon last night? 

Many boys are attracted to the sports page, but girls might be 
too if they understood the sports tenns used there. Many of the 
boys who were reluctant to talk in class might be more than willing 
to explain some sports terms. Students will also find that some words 
have different meanings when used irk different areas. Most people 
use the word "completion" to mean something is finished. But is 
that what it means in a sports article about football? 

Tlie slock market report is probably avoided for the simple reason 
tha*^ most people don't understand it. Yt^t, eveiyone has heard of 
Wall Street, and it is important to the country so why not try to 
understand it. Here again, students may be amazed to find that 
"volume" doesn't refer to hov/ loud the stereo is! The stock market 
report also offers something else to study — abbreviations, Many 
abbreviations can be found throughout the newspaper and to fully 
understand what is talked about, it would be necessary to know 
what the letters stand for. This could begin with students listing 
all tlie abbreviations they can find in their papers and then identify- 
ing them. 

Use of Headlines 

Another reading skill that many high school students will have 
trouble with is finding and stating the main idea of a paragraph or 
longer selection. Karlin ( 1964) states, "The concept of what consti- 
tutes a main idea must be developed in the student. The teacher 
may wish to begin by referring to a newspaper headline that tells 
the whole story . . Headlines do provide an excellent source 
for teaching the reading skill of finding the main idea. One activity 
that can be used is to give students several articles with the head- 
lines cut off and have them match the article with the correct 
headline. After students hav* examined how writers arrive at' 
their headlines, they can practice writing their own headlines for 
articles. Often these headlines are better than those originally on 
the article, 

Students also need to realize that writers put ideas and sentences 
in a logical order. One activity to emphasize this is to scramble 
sentences in an article and have students work individually or in 
groups of four to five to rewrite the article as they think it originally 
was. Students can also get practice organizing ideas by writing 
their own articles. Writing assignments may not appear to be 
directly related to teaching reading skills, but for a student to learn 
how to properh/ write examples of stories, he will need to read 
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examples written l)y other5. Also, (f a student can realize how 
articles are arnmgcd in order, he can also train himself to look 
for this arrangement oF ideas as he reads, and thereby help increase 
his comprehension and understanding of what is read. If a student 
writes a "how-to-do-it" article he will have to know how to p\it 
things in logical order, training himself to the logical onler of steps 
he may encounter in math or science classes. 

Newspapers also provitle the student with articles written on 
many different k^veis. News stcjries are %vr]tten for facts and stu- 
dents learn to look for those facts. Human interest stories are 
written for interest, to amuse, entertain, and also to inform, hut 
there is a difference betwce!i these and straight fact news. 

Editorials can present a reading challenge to students. These too 
have their own \ot'a])ulary M^ords. Not only are these wcjrds to 
study for their literal meaning but also for Hieir implied meaning. 
Along with studying editorials, students could look at denotative 
and connotative meanings of words. This could help students 
realize how some writers Intentionally select their words to create 
a certain opinion in their reader. fJigh school students .sliould be 
made aware of this so that they can separate what is fact from what 
is a slanted view of a subject. Editorials arc a very good place? to 
poiDt out the uses of words. Students should also look for editorializ- 
ing in news articles und slanted views of the news. Of course, 
practice is oric of the hc^st wavs to fully reaJi/e tin's and writing 
editorials or activities that 're([nire students to wiite examples lutlp 
students realize the power of words. 

Cartoons Area of Study 

Cartoons and comic strips are also worth reacHng in class because 
not only are they enjoyable, it is one section of the paper that is 
usually read.' However, students should realize the real message 
some cartoons, especially political cartoons, carry. 

Advertiseiuents also descrvt^ eonsideration because, like editorials, 
they often carry a slanted view. Students usually enjoy Icjoking 
for examples of slanted ads \u\d le writing them in a moi'c hoiiest 
light. 

Another reading skill diat can be taught using newspapers is 
scanning. Since all articles have heatllines, students can scan these 
to find those they would be interested in reading. The article can 
then be scanned to find thcr important details so the student will 
know if he wants to spend time reading tljc entire article. Some- 
times scanning is all that is nt^cessary to obtain the information 



from an article. Tliis is a valuable skill when reading a paper, be- 
cause it would lake all day to read every word of a large city daily 
paper, and yet, l)y scantling, the important news, as well as articles 
of individual interest, will not be missed. 

One way to help students learn to scan articles is to draw parallel 
lines down the center of an article. Ask students to scan ihv. article 
to find information that can be fomid in the center part of lines. 
Questions can also be asked that can be answered fron^ infonnatioa 
from various parts of the paper. For example, you might ask a 
question that includes the name of a person who was in the head-* 
lines. Students can scan headluies to find the article that is <*bout 
that person and then scan the article to answer the question. 

Teach Critical Reading 

Reading newspapers can also be beneficial to students because 
it oflFers many opportunities to do some critical thinking, As a 
student follows important news items, he begins to draw conclusions 
from the materia! he has read. A very good example, and a very good 
opportunity for students was available in 1972. During an election 
year, the paper will, without a doubt, carry many, many articles 
on the beliefs and aims of candidates, By closely following these 
articles, a student can get inforniation about the candidates and 
from what he reads, he can draw conclusions about the qualifications 
and potential of the candidates. From diese conclusions, he can 
form opinions lus to whom he thinks is best suited for the political- 
office. After he has formed an opinion, he then makes his decisions 
for whom to vote. Thus, the student has done critical diinking 
to arrive at what might be one of the rv»>t important decisions he 
will ever make. Of course, criticar>th»nking doesn't have to be on 
so large a scale. But, students are oftt-n called upon to use critical 
thinking in reading assignments in c'^J^^^^ textbooks, and a newspaper 
is very good training ground. 

Newspaper (Janics 

Many games can also be used to teach reading skills with a 
newspaper. Not only can these be fun for the students, but they 
help create interest, and — they teach. 

Crossword puz/les can be made from the words that appear in the 
paper. Select the words to be used and then place them in an 
arrangement that will have identical letter crossing. Information 
to determine the needed word could be taken from the article the 
word appeared in. 

Pictures of pcKiple who were in the news can be useful in descrip- 
tive writing. Show the picture to the class and have them make a 
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list of all ihc descriplivu teirns that fit that porson based on what 
was read about hiin. 

N\.*\s'.sj>a|)rrs muy also j)n>vi(!e act tics to hrlp stiulj/nls' h'sf.cnjiig 
abilities. ArtieU-s can h(j read aloud and then students asktd the 
fallowing questions: Who? What? When? W'here? Whv? and 
How? 

Another activity is to send tliree or four students froni the room 
and road an arliele from ihc paper to the rest of the class. Have 
stiulenLs return one at u time. The first student to n.*tuin is told 
aliont du' aiticle read by a .student who stayed in the rociui. Thi-ti, 
he t(^lls tlu.' next student and so on. After all have r(.'tnrned. re- 
read the article to see how accurately tlie story was followed. 

Newspapers contain many arlicles that involve doing tilings in a 
sequence. These can be read aloud, and students asked to tell tlu^ 
steps in order. ' 

An abundanci' of ideas for writing ideas can be found in news- 
papers. Articles can be copied omitting all punc-tuatioti ar:d capitali- 
zation. Stnd(M'its can then correct articles and check with tla^ orii;i- 
nals. Interesting ideas for story starters can be clipped froni papers 
and tapctl onto a piece of paper. Tliese can be passed around the 
room aiul sturlents can select ideas txi write about. (Cheyney. U)7i.) 

Reasons for Heading . 

One of the main goals of a teacher when teaching reading, re- 
gardless of the material used, is to help the student <levrlop an 
appreciation fra* what is read, and there)})' an ap{Ji"(.'ciatini) for 
reading. As st.itetl before, most students don't {)bjei t Uj leading 
nev\'spapers as much as the\' might object to reatlitig [j()(.'try or a 
play. 'I'hcrefore, it is easier fo ge't them to read, and b\' carefully 
pointing out the resources of a paper, it becomes easier to also 
de\'(^loi) a sense of upprecialion for what is read. Jiowe-vcr, this 
appi-cciation <loesii't slop widi newspapers. As students l)ecome 
init-rested in leading pajx*rs, thc\' hegin to sec the value of reading 
and tliL' lu.-cessity, a.s well as the pleasure, ol being well infornied. 
Thereft)r{.', \]]\s interest in reading can easily be liaiislevred U) other 
material. A good pattern to follow — especially with rchietaut read- 
ers — i.s* to iiitr-oduce maga/a nes, I hen papci'back hooks, then re- 
sources of the librLuy. and from tliere, tlu; student, il is hoiie<h will 
be interested enough to carry cni on his own. 

Newspapers ciin be a very educati(mal tool for die classroom. 
Iu)r not only can it help develop tlit.- reading skills mentioned pre- 
viousl)-, il can educiite sUideiils in an unlimited lunnhrr ol topics. 



And» this knowledge helps prepartv a student for the world he lives 
in, because these topics will be iIhjsc that concern die whole world 
right now. Textbooks become outdated, and unfortunately too few 
schools can afford to keep replacing them, with the most current 
issue. But a new:ipaper is probably the most current reading mr^le- 
rial anyone can read. Just one more reason why newspapers should 
be understood, appreciated, and read all over. 
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W'lii'ii asked, ttMcluMS oltcn have a rather va^ue undeishnuling of 
how d ri-aihiiu less(jn is orv^aiil/eil and taii;j;ht, 'Hiry may hst \Mii(Jiis 
ap[)r()aehfs or nutciials Init he uiiahli' to iiidieatL' hcnv ihfv would 
hi- {\M (\ ill ri'latioii to caeh otlier. Many teaehrrs ha\'i.* tht- iiii.staken 
nritii^n that all they need to Jo to havo a sueLX'sslnl le.s.son i.s coni- 
pl( tf a ei'i ttiin nnniht-r oF aetivities. \\"hile (Meh in itsi.'K may he a 
\'alMai)le fxpt rifnee, it is of little \'alue if tliere is no relationship 
to j)ri \'ions learning or hiture insirnelion. TIu.m'o needs to he a 
ha^ie plan or ori;<nii/aitonal selii'ine ai'onnd which all reading 
activities are hased. Althongl) this artieli- deals with riading 
iirilnK tioii per .se, tlie oudinc sag^t-stetl is f<ju,dly appr»)pi iali' lor 
content area inslrnetion at the elemtaitary, jnnica' i«,ig:i. and srnior 
L'\'eK. 

Tlw loiinat of tli(* dirt'cted reading lesson can hi^ e()m[)rired to 
thr strnctni'al fiamework of a tall Imilding. Tlu' \\'orknieii nse this 
skrl* ('»n ol steel as a foniitlatioii on whieli to eoiistinct tin* huiUhng, 
In die same rnaniier, the teacher \*-)r I'eading hast s the man\" class 
activities on the fraine^vork ol die directcil reading lessi)n,. An 
organi/al ional approach of this l\'pe tloes not limit ilk* creativity 
uf die teacluM* nor docs it spt'cil\' tlu* content ol an\' pactienlar 
K sson. The directed reading ](.'ssiin siini'>l\' iiulicatis tlu* t)rder in 
which aclivilics shonld take place and the relationship they lia\'e 
Ui each other, l-'uctfu's such i»s lesson content, lemi.th of instrncti(niai 
tiihc and .ireas needing re\'icw are dclerini.icd l»y the teacher. 

"I'Ik- h)ilowing outline is tlic format of tlu- directed i'cailiiig Icsson, 
I'litk r i-.ich hciding ao- iii\«'ii a nrniiher ol ehcs acti\itit s which 
are inU ndcd (uily as cNaiii))lcs ol that particular area. No lesson 
shonld eonlain all (jf the sipigcste(| examples as tlu- teacher must 
desi'^n thf: Icssrin to lit the parlicuhir needs and interests of the 
slndenls. 



Format of the Directed Ueading Lesson 



L Develop readincFS for the reading lesson 

A. Developing background 

1 . Discuss related personal experiences 
' 2. Connect lesson material with previous class work 

3, Discuss new concepts 

4, Stimulate student questions 

5, Set tone or mood of reading selection 

B. Developing special skills 

1. Examine organizational patterns of lesson {titl( 
ings, subheadings, appendices, etc.) 

2, Discuss maps, graphs, or pictures 



1. Introduce new words in context (relate this new vocab- 
ulary' to previous class work and the readiness activities 



2. Utilize pictures or other visual aids to develop new 
word concepts 

3. Provide opportunity for repetition of new vocabulary 
(class discussion, word or phrase cards, vocabulary 
games, etc.) 

4. Check understanding of new words through compre- 
hension questioning and exercises 

II. Set purpose for silent reading 

A. Determining objectives for silent reading 

L Divide. selection according to purposes for reading 
2. Discuss purposes with class before silent reading 

B, Selecting a specific purpose 

1. Read for details • ' ^ 

2. Read to answer specific questions 

3. Read to determine sequence of events 

4. Read for main idea 

5. Read to compare and contrast details and ideas 

6. Read to understand directions 

7. Read to determine fact or opinion 

8. Read to give an oral presentation 

III, Read selection silently to meet stated purpose 

A, Limit silent reading periods according to the predeter- 
mined purposes for reading 

B, Check students' comprehension of the material following 



IV. Discuss silent reading and oral re-reading 
A, Responding to purposes for .silent reading 

1, Review purposes for silent reading 

2, Discuss responses to questions (use text as a source for 
these answers ) 

3, Read orally those parts of material needed to substanti- 





each period of silent reading 



ate answers 
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H. l)r\'<'l(»[)iiit; oral ivadinu; lor a puriiosr 
1. (*onvr\' a mi'ssaiit' ti) lisU'iirrs 

1. lu'utl lor t'littMtaiiinuMit (<hamati/r stylr, iowv, or cx 
[jressioii ) 

\*. DfVflop rclalfd reading skills i)as<'d n\i inak-ria! iVorn Irssoii 
A. Ki'\if\v ap[)r(^[)i'ialr \N'oi"d analysis skills 

1. Usii {)( struclural avialysis 

2. Usi' ol (.'ontcxt clues 
;5. [\v of diilionaiy 

n, Kt'V'it'w iipinopriatc coniprt'lKMisioii skills 

1. I'si.; ol' lih-riil c'oinprcluMisioii skills 
a. [.(Kiid' iiifoiniation and l\ic(,s 

1). l'*ol|o\\' Sf( JlK'lICt' ot l'\('lUs 

f. Idrntily cliaraflors, places, and names 
d. I'ollow (lircftions 

2. I st' intcrpn tivc cOMi[)rehensioii skills 
;i. LiUMtc primarv" flu-UK' ur main idea 

1). ()r,L;ani/.e pi-isonal itU^is liasrd (jn sclcclion 
I . i)i'\M'lup nnpliratifins or onlc-omt-s 
d. Stnmnari/r rciulirii; passaij;(' 

3. I'si' [)\ critical c-om[)rclicnNion skills 

a. I'ivaliiatc »inalit\" or iiicrit of passa^.c 
I). Identify bias and opinions ol author 
V, Note slrnelnrc and st\ie 
(!, ne\ ie\v appr'opriiite study or relcrencc skills 

1 . I 'se of (lictionarv skills 

2. L-seol related liljrar\' juaterials 

3. L'si' of L!:ra[)lne materials 



K<^adinj]; Ls FiiiulaiiKMilal 

lieading Is I'^indaiuental (HIT) is a national program de- 
sign d to j^ive (iiildren a jdcasant inccntiee lo rea<l hy ielling 
liirni thoose, from a widi' variety ol inexpensiN^i^ attractive 
paperhaek Ixjoks, the ones that iijterest them, and hy lettint; 
tlicni kee]) llie hooks as lli(M*r own. Nfosl of the chiklren JUI*' 
sc r\ ( s have ne\'i'r owned a hook. 

'l ire national HI I' program, in asoeiation with lh(; Smith- 
sonian Inslitntioiv sets goals and guidelines, jjroviiles projeel 
de\ rk»]iiiieiit mati'rials and technical assistance to Ineal lilF 
projects tfiroughont tite Unit{*d Stales. Hut the? strength of 
KI!'* ])rojfets lies in their grass-roots lnv(»!veinent, f(M- (*ach 
eniifrntinit)- organizes, tievelops, funds and rnrjs its own pro- 
gram. 

l**(a- more information write RIF, Smithsonian Inslttntion. 
Washington. 1). C, 2()5fi(). 
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Happier, • . • ? 
Wiser, Yes 

Byhon D, Moats 

One of the areas of reading developed in the secondary schools 
is that of critical reading. In this area propaganda plays an impor- 
tant part in everyday life. As a society we are bombarded day in 
and day out with propaganda. People who have some knowledge 
about propaganda are in a much better position to evaUiatr what 
comes to them through newspapers, magazines, radio and television. 
They are more apt to vote intelligently, purchase more wisely, and 
are less prone to make decisions which they may later regiet. 
Students could benefit greatly from study in this vital area of critical . 
reading. 

Some of the students will have never heard of propaganda, If 
they ever hope to detect and to evaluate propaganda, they mus*'- 
have some background information from which to start, One could 
get a book on propaganda, prepare a lecture from it, and stand 
before the class and tell them all about propaganda. The students 
might be less than thrilled .with this introduction to propaganda. 
However, the book still has its uses. Someone has to have some 
background in the subject, and the teacher might as well be the 
propaganda expert Perhaps a better introduction would come 
from the things which the students see everyday — magazines, news- 
papers and television. When the students come into the room, they 
could find it filled with samples of propaganda from political cam- 
paigns, newspapers and magazines. On the back of each sample 
would be an explanation of what technique of propaganda was 
being used and how it attempts to sway the individual. The students 
would be allow^ed to study as many samples as they wanted. After 
most of the class had studied a wide variet>' of the samples, a dis- 
cussion could be held to determine just what propaganda is and 
what its uses are. The teacher would guide the discussion and fill 
in any background information that is missing. 

With this background, tlie students would then be ready to look 
for examples of propaganda which they could bring to class. Each 
student would present his example and explain why be felt it was 
propaganda. The teacher should also bring samples of propaganda 
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for the sludcnts to luuily/c The* sUuIents and the propagiiiKla sam- 
ples should ho carefully niulchccl. The more able studcnls would 
i^et s\ihtlc propugarida wliich would he a clialluuge lor them U> 
analyze, while stucleuls u'ilh less abihty would get samples whicli 
they ciMtld sucee<xl in uriloekiiig. In this way the belter students 
would be stimulated and the other students would not be stymii-d 
in their efforts. 

Onee the students can detect propaganda, the next stop Is to sec 
if tliey ean apply \n hat ihey liave learned. This could be acrom- 
plishetl by having the students create tlieir own propaganda. They 
should \n: able tn do tliis as ii class project^ such as: 

1. "j"he class coukl put out a newspap(.'r or a inagazino. Different 
sections of the pa\)er appeal to dillerent readers. Therefore, many 
types of propaganda eon Id be used wliieh would enable all menibers 
of the class to work on souk; sections <if the paper or magazini^ 

2. The class eouhl in: a television s tat i<;n and write its own 
shows. The students of lesser and average ability could proiluco 
the commercials for the sliows. The students widi more alnlity 
could write a doeumcntary using propaganda tedniiques. Editorials 
would be another area for tlie more able students to make use of 
their talents to sway the audience. 

3< The ehiss cnnld be a ]U)iitLcal convention where some of the 
class could work t)n campaign buttons, banners and signs. Otliers 
could <jrgani/:t» .spontaneous demonsl rations, while the nuire able 
students cuuld \N'rile the keynote speeeli and the party platlorm. 

4. The class couki ha\'e a trial in which several of die nieuibers 
are charged with usiiig propaganda techniques. Tliey must defend 
themselves against the cliarges. wliile the rest of the cla^s presents 
evidence against them. 

5. 'i'he class could be a car manufacturer which makes several 
types oi ears. Va riot is ads could be written to promote the cars 
produced. Dillerent leclinitiues wouki be used for dillerent cars, 
since the cars will appeal to varifju*: groups of people. 

Teacliers would be al)le to tinnk of many more situati(}a>: ni \vln'ch 
the students could apt^ly the things tliey have learned Jiboul propa- 
ganda. It is m.osl inipi)rtant that they be led to the p(;inl where 
ihey can apply that knt>w ledge which they have learned. Once 
ihc studerjls can tlo this, they can critically evaluate the mass of 
propaganda wbieh tlu*y se(j everyday. Understanding propaganda 
\con'l necessaiil)- make the students happier, but they will be a 
little wiser. 



Be Quiet, 
I'm Ileadihg! 



V/rgmia Faye Brunuer 
teaches reading, 



English, and science 
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reading coordinator 



for the sustained 



silent reading program 
at Horace Mann Junior 
High School in Wichita, 



Virginia Faye BnuNNER 

The Friday before any school vacation is usually one of near 
pandemonium and mild hysteria, especially the final period of the 
day. But at Horace Mann Junior High School in Wichita, this has 
not been the case. In fact, 30 minutes of that final period is held in 
almost complete silence. The program responsible for. this phenome- 
non is known as Sustained Silent Reading, or SSR for economy of 
expression. 

Conceived by Lyman C. Hunt, Jr., of the University of Veimont 
in 1960, uninterrupted sustained silent reading had as its objective 
the development of each students ability to read silently and with- 
out interruption for a relatively long period of time. Originally 
assigned tlie acronym USSR to gain attention, it quickly gained too 
much attention and the U was dropped. (McCracken, 1971.) 

Development 

Reading is a skill and like any other skill, practice and drill are 
necessary for the development of diat skill. Sustained Silent Reading 
provides the student with the opportunity to practice this reading 
skill in the privacy of his own mind, without fear of mistakes or 
embarrassment over his reading difficulties. According to Mork 
(1972), it also affords him the privilege of reacting to any new con- 
cepts that might be presented as he reads. 



Horace Mann Junior High School is located in a low socio- 
economic area near the core of Wichita. Multi-racial, the school 
has been naturally integrated for many years. Many of the students 
are bilingual, being of Mexican-American descent. As with other 
low-income area schools, Horace Mann students had reading diffi- 
culties. Therefore, academic success was necessarily limited. How 
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serious th(\so t-lilficultics wvrv was not known until a study made 
last s[)riiii; iiuSiL-alcii that tlu^ average rcadins.', level oF the student 
body was sixth grade. With a di'gree ol" alarm tiu' fa^idty \sas 
ivady for snggi'stions in I'egard to eli.'vating the I'eatliug Icvi'ls ol 
its ^cho(*l [)t)pi:ilation. Suggestions inchuletl my appointmrnt as the 
huililiug reading ei)ortlinat(a' \s ith atldltional ri^lea.M'd tinu: to iune- 
liou as I: resource person lor the entire faculty. In addition, a stall" 
seminar was oilered to the iaculty for three hours of gniduale 
credit. The course, in teaching reading skills, placed emphasis on 
teaC'hing both word-attack .skills and conipreheu.sion skills in the 
various ilisciplines. The most revolutionary suggestion was to 
experiment with the Sustained Silent Reat.ling program and incor- 
porate it into the' tlail)' lesson plans of the faculty. 

Implenienlalion 

The original guiilcliiKvs were followed as closely as ]X)ssil)le. Only 
in a lew instances \\'cie atljuslments made necessary. The entire 
faculty agrLM.-d to tlie lime and the guidelines when they were pre- 
sented h\ the cooidinator. 

1. All shall- Ills must read silentlu. Obviously some students were 
dilat'or\ .iImiii[ selecting materials but given the alternative ol 
iissit.;ued ri'adini',, at.'tiv'e [)arl ieipation u.sualU' came iinickU'. 

2. .•\// Uiuhcr.s and aibnitiistraton itutsl read .silently. Seeing 
ailuhs read ii book that they ob\ iousl\* enjoy was oi'ten a eomj)letely 
Hew e.xperieiiee loi' many sludoiits. 

;.). iAich stitili:nt is free tu hrinii his o\i n rr.udinjji^ matcriid-s. l.hi- 
lortiinateK . niiins' ol our slndents did not has'e aeec-s.s to reading 
uKilerials in their homi'S. To help, our ti'ucher.s cle;mcd their base- 
ments aiul garages, and beg'i;t.'d from neighbors and relati\*es to 
gathrr ma'J,a/ine'., idassic and junior classic comic books, paper- 
back l)ooks. and an\" {)ther typ<' of reading materials in oidej* to 
have an adeipiate suppiv ol reading mattei" available in the class- 
room, 'i he Nliulent as j-ecjuii'ed t(J lia\'c enough ii'ading matter 
to keep him bn'.\ diu'ing tlu; entire reading time, to avoiil uinNcnient 
about the loom ssliieh encourages \ isiting \s*itb ncighb{)rs. 

•1. In (ill jiossihli' itistdncrs a tiiticr is itsaL This prevented the 
reluctant reader horn bec-oming a clock-\sateher. It alst) alh)\s'ed 
the t(L'aclM.'r to bet'onie engrossed in his o\sn reading. 

r>. \(i /i funis, cither u ritt''n or (ir(d, (tie re(piired. Reading for 
pleaMiii! iUid improvrd silent reading skills are the goals desired 
in Sustained Silent Ih-ading. Olti-ii a natmal IKjw <jf discussion 
Would begin. The ti iUhei" oiten eneomaged this by oc'cisionally 
siiaring an idea or a [paragraph bom his ri'ading. \e\s' ideas intro- 
dnced this Way I'ueonraged many livrly ilisenssions. 



With thcso guidelines in liand \Uo faculty became irninersed in 
Sustaifncxl Silent Heading at lioraer Mann. 

* . Scheduling 

• Reading times were scheduled for first hour on Monday, second 
hour on Tuesday, tliird hour on Wednesday, fifth Jiour on Thursday, 
and sixth hour on J'riday. The fourth hour was ch'ininntcd because 
of the lunch schedule. With students moving through the halls 
throughout this hour, sustaining silence was impossible! 

Enough time was allowed at the beginning of eacli reading 
period for the teacher to take care of the roll, to make announce- 
ments, and to allow the students to make their reading selections 
and get settled down at their desks* The teacher then announced 
the oflicial starthig time, set the timer, and began !iis own reading. 
The minimum reading time agreed to by the faculty for the pro- 
gram's initiation was ten minutes. Within six weeks the minimum 
had risen to thirty minutes with many classes reading as much as 
forty-five minutes. A few had increased their time to a full class 
period. 

Results 

I now ask your indulgence as 1 slip into the role of an eye- 
witness reporter. Imagine, if you please, a girls' and a l)oys* physical 
education class properly separated by a ceiling-high partition. 
Normally you would be heajing the shouts of excitement and vocal 
strains of physical exertion. But on thts particular day, both the 
boys and the girls are reading silently. Dressed in their gym clotlies, 
stretched out on the floor, leaning against the wall, or curled up on 
bleachers, these students are demonstrating what every otiicr stu- 
dent in the school is doing at thai particular time of that particular 
day, practicing their silant reading skills. 

Walk by a shop class and see ninth -grade lioys bending over a 
book or magazine. Watch the typing class pushed biick from their 
typewriters, busily devouring the contents of their chosen reading 
materials. Check d^c math classes, the band class, the vocal music 
classes, and the art classes. All are participating. Peek in tlie 
library and watch the proctors reading, or walk past the ofRcc and 
see office aides and administrators stopping dieir work to enjoy the 
contents of the material in hand. 

Allow me now to offer several vignettes of true experiences as 
observed and reported since Horace Mann accepted SSK. 
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A loc'iil school official had visited Horace Munn twice in a 
rchilively sliorl ))criotl of time. The first time he was there the SSR 
{Mt)i;rani liad not begun and the nsnnl hu.sllu and l)ustlc of school 
life abounded. On his second visit, his arrival happened to coincide 
with the he<j;iruiiug of that partieidar day's SSR period. I lis 
description: "The silence was eerie! Even tlie principal was 
reading/' 

' A substitute teacher, new to the building, had direatencd to 
take away a class s SSll period if it did not get (juiet. The class 
quickly settled tlowii and she had no more discipline proi)lenis 
widi it. 

** The students at Horace Maim are given the option of spendiiig 
any time they have remaining in their luneli period in the gym. 
They are permitted to play basketbalh volleyball piiig-pong, 
s hu ( f lei )OiU't!, or they may dance. If they clu)ose nni to go to the 
gym, tlien l!)ey are allowed to go outside tf the elements ar<i favor- 
ablc». Many of lla-se students choose to RMnain in the cafeteria in 
order to icad. Several e\'en inkc their books to the gym to read, 
and some carry them to a favorite comfortable spot outside. 

One of our l.Miglish leacliers sold 21 paperback books during 
tb(j month of St*ptember. In October her sales jumped to 6'^ books 
and have conlimied hit^h throughout the year. 

^ A seventh.g!ad<; science teacher placed students* orders for 
paperliack l^joks for an amount totaling fJ.l'B.OO during the month 
of Nhirch. When these; b(joks arc usually less than 75 cents, that 
(irder represented a large numlier of books. 

"* M lumbers of the reading dc'partment have just crjmjiletcd the 
post testing of several sections of seventh-grade English students 
who had spent part of tlu; first nine weeks in developmental reading, 
in the reading !al)oral(}ry. ^Vhi!e tabulating tlu.' results, the reading 
instructors discovered lliat 97'r of the students tested showed grade 
level n\jdijig improvejut^nt of at least one grade, and many demon- 
strated two or three; grades improvement. 

Has the Sustained Silent Reading program been re,s])onsible for 
these improvements and lliis new erjthusiasm? Win ton Crown, 
princijial at Horace Mann, staled, feel there is a vei7 definite 
impact on ihe reading skills of the students. I feel that SSR is en- 
titled to the crtsdit and i)raise it has reeeivcjd thus far." 

Eviiluation 

The entire faenlty at Hrmice Mann has a^operntcd with the eo- 
onliuator and the SSK program. However, this cooperation hiis 
bet-'H offered u'illi varyij}g degrees of enthusiasm. Some instructors 
of less a ca den lie snbjecls have needed the press lu'C of their peers 
and their students to keej) tlic/n involved in SSR. These iustructor.s 



were rcJucant to give their class lime to reading, Avhich they felt 
was not an integral part of their disciplines. It has been my per- 
sonal observation that for these instructors experience was certainly 
the best teacher. 

It would be unfair to suggest to you that all of the students were 
reading all of the time every day. But it is true that the few who 
are not reading on any certain day do respect the right of the others 
in the class to enjoy reading. 

Conclusions 

The Sustained Silent Reading program will continue at Horace 
Maun the next academic year. With positive steps obviously being 
taken toward the goal of improving the reading level of our stu- 
dents, with the interest of other schools in the system turned toward 
our SSR program, and with the new awareness of tlie pleasures of 
reading now being bom in our students, we must continuel Our 
staff strongly suspects that these fe^v minutes of silence during the 
day serve a dual purpose. First, the reading skills of these ado- 
lescents are receiving practice. Secondly, these same <idolescent.s 
have a time to sit down and collect their thoughts. The ernotional 
and physical development of these students produces an inner 
turmoil and struggle that necessitates an occasional time-out from 
the stresses of the day. 
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Wichita to Host Fall Conference 

The Seventh Annual Wichita Reading Conference is sched- 
uled for October 13 at Wilbur Junior High School in Wichita. 
The ct)nference is cosponsored by the Wichita Council of IRA, 
the Curriculum Division of Wichita Public Schools, and Kansas 
Right-to-Read program. 

More specific information will be disseminated as it is made 
available. 
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Book Reviews 



T touching lu-'uhng tit the Content 

'rciicluiii; .sliuk'uts to learn, 
ijot Ijv roll' mcmoiT/ation of 
lat'ts, hul l>y ;u-t|Hit'iM,ii kiiow]- 
rdgt' of \w.v to (ntfrjirct llie 
f;i(;ts witlt \sliic-h tlu\' wyo con- 
iVoiiU-tl is .1 (x-ntral thcmt' of 
KiM-bi-r's (look. Mieaii^L' of tlu* 
iniornuilion explosion, it is im- 
po^sihlt' III tfudi all the I acts, 
and fVt-n iF one could they might 
Ijf ontdatt'd i)clore a stu(.irnt had 
a fhiUK.'c to usf thcni. 1 U.^iiiLT 
I re is that most tc.n.'hoi's teacli 
thu u'ay tliry were taught in 
sehool, not tlu; \\a\' they wore 
tani;lit: t(/ lo.teli. lie attempts to 
hreak do\\ !( the piaelice ol using 
(jld nulhods to atlat:k new prob- 
lems. An astnni^lion n)ade b\' 
many teaelii'is leaching in con- 
tent areas is tlia!: the sindent al- 
ready lias the jjecessary reading 
skills. His hook is a guide [\)r 
teachers in eontenl areas \\'lio 
want to (each reading and stntly 
skills Ldou'.; v.iih couLent. Mc 
giws prattieal a^iijtance h;.' jiro- 
viding Mtuly giiidi-s' materials 
with I lie ehajjler.') nsi-il in specific 
v.onltMjt an-as. Heading and rea- 
soning gni<ies art; prcjvitlcd tor 
kinglish, social stti(.lies, niatho- 
niatics and science. Ilerher's 
hook veodid .st.'eni to he a prac- 
Ueal hcjok lor elenicnlary and 

Seci.)ndai;^ teachers. 

Moiaai, *i luiMAiN 



fh'dcling in the svcotuhmj clafiSTOOin hy 
\\. (:. Aukeniian, injhliblhul Ijv Mo- 
Cniw-llill, Inc., 1972, 

In the preface, Ankernuui 
states that- Hcadiirj^ in the sex- 
ifudnry clasMocnn is a loook for 
the secondary teacher. The ol>- 
jeclive of the Ijook is to improve 
leaiiiing in the content areas ami 
a.s siieh is not concerrjed uith 
remedial reading nr teaching 
how to rca<l. .\uker man's hook 
concentrates on tlie skills ujjd 
refinements that are need<'d fr)r 
the secondary school stutleut to 
read successful])'. 

Information and Uicthods help- 
iul to classrooni teachers can 
1)0 found throiigliout (he hook. 
.•\ukennan sliows methods to de- 
ternnne the reading levels o{ 
students which are invalnahli; 
'.vhen finding materials to matt;h 
the reading ability of the stu- 
tSents. He shows how te.xts are 
most often organised arul the 
rea<hng problems that can arise 
from some i>\ tlie patterns of or- 
ganisation. Ways to find the 
readiliility of texis are given, 

The book fills a neetl for the 
classr(.K,)m teacher who <j{{en is 
at a loss over the solutions to 
\)iv prol>lc.ms ]7re^ent«'d by read- 
ing in his cla.ssroon). .At times 
Ankernian seems repcrtitious, es- 
pecially in tl^e chaptei.^. on con- 
tent areas; liouveer, taken a.s a 
whole his book is a useful tool 
lor the classroom teacher, 
fhiiux Mo.vrs 
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Editor's Note: 

The author has compiled a list of materials teacher-tested in her 
classroonu They have been divided into txco major categories: 
(1) high interesf'low vocabulary materials and (2) supplementary, 
enrichment, and skill building programs. Listings are alphabeticaUu 
arranged by publisher in the first section; the interest levels as well 
as the reading levels are included for each type of material in both 
sections, 

L High interest-low vocabulary books for junior and senior high 
students 

A. Benefic Press 

10300 W. Roosevelt Rd» 
Westchester, 111. 60153 

Reading level: 4-5,. Interest Level: 4-9 
J. Afro-American studies 

■a. Afro-American contiibutors to American life 
b. The progress of the Afro-American 
2» Basic concepts series 

a. IIow maps and globes help us 

b. How charts and drawings neJp us 

c. How referenccVesources help us 

d. How money and credit help us 

e. How people live in China 

f. How people live in Canada 
g» How people live in India 

h. How people live in Central America 

i. How people live in Africa 
j. How people live in Japan 
K. How people live in J3razil 
L How people live in Mexico 

m. How people live in Argentina aiul Cln1e 
n. How people live in Ancient Greece and Rome 
o. How people live in the Middle Ages 
p. How people live* in the USSR 



Remedial Reading 
Material for 
Junior and 
Senior High 
School Students 

Nancy Lynn Hall 
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(]. How man began 
r. I low |iroi)lc live in IhoMiddlc Easi 
1 low llu» new Wdjid was discovLM't'tl 
t. 1 luw die new wnrld was discovered 
n. How onr governiuent l)egan 
\'. How documents }n*eser\'e freedom 
w. 1 |{)W school aids democrac:y 
N. 1 low the American econumic system functions 
."). Living things 
a. Plant sti'ueturo 
h. I'Manl functions 

e. Insi'Cts 
d. Fish 

f. Birils 

f. Amphibians and reptiles 

g. Nhnninals 

h. 'I"iie linman body * 
•I. l:!ar(li and the universe 

a. Air 

h. Oceanography 

c. Water 

d. Hocks aiid minerals 
c. WeatluT and climate 
r. ( )ur cluotging earth 
'J,. ( h\v solar sN'stcm 

h. lit-yonil the sv)l.u' system 
T). M. liter ami mae'lhnes 
;i. MLichines 

b. Light 

c. LIcctricity 
tl. Sr>niul 

.'. Heal- 

r. Ma'^nets and electnjrnagnets 
g. bockets and satelhtes 
li. Chemistry 
ti. Spi.'cial series titles 

.1. Science tlu'ough e\j")erimcnts 

b. Science and the scientist 
7. What is it scries 

a. What is air 

I). What is an attnn 

c. What is a hrc 

d. What is a cell 

e. WImI is a dinijsam' 

f. What is clcctricitv 

g. \\ hat is ek'ctronic commimication 

h. Wh;it is cnergN' 
i. Wlu.l is gra\ ily 

^ j. \\ hat is lu at 
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1 

k. 


What IS 


a human 


L 


What IS 


an insect 


in. 


What IS 


a machine 


n. 


What IS 


matter 


0. 


What IS 


a repble 




What IS 


a rock 


q- 


What IS 


soil 


r. 


vvnat IS 


a solar system 


s. 


What IS 


sound 


. t 


What IS 


space 


u. 


What IS 


a star 


V. 


What is 


water 


w. 


What is 


weather 



B. DoubJeday & Co., Inc. 
School & Library Division 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Doubleday Signal Books 

Beading level: 4, Interest level: 7-12 

1. Adventure in Alaska 

2. Adventure in deepmore cave 

3. Arthur Ashe: tennis champion 

4. Austin of the Air Force 

5. Baseball bonus kid 

6. Baseball spark plug 

7. Big band 

8. Black soldier 

9. Blast-off 

10. Blood red belt 

11. Bonnie 

12. Carol Heiss: Olympic queen 

13. Cathy and Lisette 

14. Civil was a sailor 

15. Climb to the top 

16. Dance 

17. Dinny and dreamdust 

18. Dust track danger » 

19. Donna Devarona 

20. Double trouble 

21. I\ vans of the Army 

22. Fast ball pitcher 

23. Fear rides high 

24. First lady of India 

25. Fishing fleet boy 

26. Football fury 

27. Footlights for Jean 

28. Gang girl 

29. Ghosts of Lee House 

30. Jimmy Harris on stage 

31. Going, going, gone 
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'XI. urt-i'ii li'Jhi lor Sandy 

■ ]{ ]{vji\\ l\u'kcti, mnipiug c.xMtlcr 
i luL roil tlniTuU'r 

37. J.ick Wadi', liL^litur lor lihorly 

'Vn, Jmi».!;!i' st'C'rct 

3']. jiuh' NurLli, druin rnajnrt'lte 

•iO. KiMtdiid of tht- Ciuast C.'uard 

•1 1 . Kid trom C.'nlui 

■12. I .tj^hlninii; uti itv. 



\ 1. Nt.irtin [.iiditrr Kinu^ 
•I."). \!\ sU'vy ;U land s fiul 
•If). M\ stcry of liiur star lodge 



•If). M\ slL-ry ol [\u: iiisick^ room 

T)!). ^!y^t^r\■ ol tlu' [liiiddiarid shoji 

■j1 . .\aiiL\- Kim! Kill, mirsir's aicli/ 

r>2. Nal DiMilap: junior "rnt.*dic:" 

0:1 North Pole 

5 I. Nnrsir in training 

55 i\-to C^ass: sc-ramhk'r 

of), l*on\- of dn* Si(m\ 

57. I'r(j-iood)all rookie 

5,S. (.hu'en of l-aighuul 

5fJ. Hoar i)\ f'n.L^i^lt^s 

CiO. Kod(.'i> roundup 

KnnavN'ay inni 

62. SeaiiKin (jt d a.* snh service 

fi.'i. St -a Irt'.tsure 

f) I. Sr-iond \"rar rnirs(* 

05. SliVL^irl' 

fil). Sid patrol 

fi7. Siininirr to rerneniher 

as. Three cheers for Polly 

(>'). "l lirec uho dured 

7(}. "[ ommy I )a\^is sfory 

7 1 . '1 ra[)jw'd in spaee 

7"2. "rr»aihle at Ntrrey [[osj'iital 

7'^. TV danef^r 

71. i vva'ia ]>lack Pandu^r 

75. Loner 

76. Mii;lily hard road 

77. .Ser\'ini.i in (he I^eaee r.*or().s 
7S. S!iirlt.*\" ( ."liishohn 

70. Ti nt li ahnnt drn^s 



Louv; reach 



■17. 



\t\ ster\' ol tlie (loodcd niinu 
.M\^U•r>■ 111 hidden hurhof 



o 
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C. Fearon Publisliers 
Lear Siegler, Inc. 
Educational Division 
6 Davis Drive 
Belmont, Cal 94002 

Interest level — Grades 7-10 

Reading 



L Pacemaker fiction level 

a. The five on the first floor 2.0 

b. The clubhouse mystery 2.1 

c. Catch Tom Kudd 2.2 

d. The haunted hou?e 2.2 

e. Over the rickety fence 2.2 

f. The man without a memory 2.3 

g. Treasure in the ruias 2.2 

h. A bomb in the submarine 2.3 

i. A gun from nowhere 2.3 
], Adventure in the snow 2.4 
k. Ride on a rainy afternoon 2.4 
1. Mystery at camp sunshine 2.6 

m. Uncle Bill comes home 2.2 

n» The strange artist 2.0 

0. Island adventure 2.2 
p. Trail to adventure 2.2 
q. Mysterv cottage 2.2 
n Arouna the town 2.1 
s, By the sea; three short stories 2.0 
t. Around home; three short stories 1.9 
u, Devil rock 2.1 
v. Nipht adventure 1.9 

. w. Robbery at Blairs 2.1 

X. Trouble on the fami 2.0 

2. Vocational and instructional 

a. Eddie in school 2.2 

b. Getting a job 3.6 

c. Jerry works !n a service station 2.2 
d» Measure up 2.7 

e. Money makes sense 2.8 

f. Planning meals and shopping 2.5 

g. Plans for living: your guide to health 

and safety 2.8 

h. Time and telling time 2.9 

1. To be a good American ( 4 text workbooks ) 3.3-3.9 
j. Using dollars and sense 3.6 
k. You and your vvoild 2.3 



3. Pacemaker classics 
a. The jungle book 
. b. The last of the Mohicans 
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c. TIh' inooii.stDUL; 
(1. lu)ljiiiM)ii C'lusot' 
Trr.iMiriT Island 
f. Two yr.irs l)rfi)r(' tlu* mast 
Viii/fjiuiki'i / .ulvt'iiliiii's ill spai'C 
Kcailiip^ li-vi'l — 2.r)-:).r) 
a. Ml K)hlliv;!ji — honks 
1). Joiiriif)' to Mars — ■)1)Ooks 
c. 1 w'kl [ilaiu't — 3 l)iH)ks 
h Pafrmaki'i Mnic advL'iitnn's 
a. Talr-, 1)1 animals 
\j, \ airs j) 4'>rapt' 
L'. r.iirs nl liv 
(.1. j ah s (j1 .sijipwrffk 
I'ii 1(1 ImUk alidtial l^iMitatioiis, Inc. 

(ay) MisM"<.h S(. 

San !■* s.inrist i). C.iL ^JllO-l * 



2.3 



2.0 
2.5 







Jieadiiig 


In teres! 


•n 


ii' kali idost opt* readers 


level 


level 


a. 


T'Ai) Maili'S i)l .ij;rass 


:] 


7>I2 




'llin-L* (►V!i)vk cnurai^e 


4 


7-12 


c. 


[our iornrrs of tlic sky 


5 


7-12 


d. 


V'wv woiils lung 


f) 


7-12 


f. 


Si\ iiijpi>>iMMt' thfntis 


7 


7-12 


f. 


S< vt ti is a liantly fi^^ure 


S 


7-12 


tr 


'! iiL- l ii^litii (lay of tliv week 


9 


7-12 


li. 


riai cnu iit iiu'cnloiy 


y 


7-12 


'I'l 


iL' ( lii't. la.-ri'd fla'4 scries 






.1. 




2.-1 


f)-l2 


1). 


KiddllT 


2.-5 


6-12 


C-. 


iU.Mr< at 


2.5 


fM2 


.1. 


Siiiasliiip 


2.G 


(M2 


I'. 


Seratiihli- 


3.0 


rj-12 


f. 


Mm 


3.5 


fi-r2 


a- 


Cii.ind Prix 


•l.O 


fid2 


li. 


TiiH) 


4.5 


G 12 


fl; 


,ipj)i*nin'/s 






a. 


Cliiii p«'j)prrs 


4.2 


7-12 


h. 


I'.iiK lio \'illa re!)e!s 


4.2 


7-12 


c. 


\\a\ 


13 


7-12 


(1. 


jnkc r'^ w'lld 


■ ■ 4.ri - ■ 


7-^12 


■|1 


If Mjori;aii bav niyslerii-'s 






a. 


'Ihr niyslrry inori^ari castle 


' 2.3 


4-10 


1). 


'1 he tnv stei y ol the niarhh^ 








aiiijf! 


2.(i 


l-iO 


c. 


'1 1m; niV'.lrfy of the niissini; 








niarlin 


3.5 


l-IO 


d. 


The tnystery tlie midniuhl 








visitor 


3.2 


4-10 
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(!. The mystery of the musical 

gliost 3,5 4-10 
L The my.stcry of tlie marauder s 

gold ^ 3.9 4-10 
g. The mystery of the myrmidon s 

journey 4.1 4-10 

5. The wildlife adventure series . 

a. Gatie the alligator 2.6 3-8 

b. Sleeky the otter - 2.8 3-8 

c. Kipper the dolphin 3.0 3-S 

d. Tawny the mountain lion 3.2 .3-8 

e. Bounder the jackrabbit 3.5 3-8 

f. Tlior the moose 3.6 3-8 

g. Ruff the wolf 3.7 3-8 
n. Arctos the grizzly 4.4 3-8 

6. The deep-sea adventure series 

a. Tlie sea hunt 1.8 . 3-10 

b. Treasure under the sea 2.1 3-10 

c. Submarine rescue 2.4 3-10 

d. The pearl divers 2.8 3-10 

e. Frogmen in action 3.1 3-10 

f. Danger below 4.4 3-10 

g. Whale hunt 4J 3-10 

h. Rocket divers 4.0 .3-10 

7. The Americans all series 

a. Chumash boy 4.4 * 3-8 

b. The magic door 4.4 3-8 

c. China boy 4.4 3-8 

d. Stranger at cherry hill 4.4 3-8 

e. Vikings of the plow 4.4 3-8 

f. Road for Rudi 4.4 3-8 

g. King s son 4.4 3-8 

h. Island boy 4.4 3-8 . 
E. Henry iZ.Walch, Inc. 

19 Union Square West 
New York, N.Y. , 



High interest-low vocabulary Walch books for older 
slow readers. — grades 4-8. 
1. Fiction 

a. Bats and balls 

b. The day the spaceship landed 

c. Guards for Matt 

d. Mystery guest at left end 

e. The perfect pitch 

f . Quarterback s aim 

g. Rough ice 

h. Shot-put challenge 

i. Shrimp's soccer goal 

]. The spaceship returns 
k. The trouble with Francis 



]. rA)ok at cars 
m. Luf)k' n!" guns 
n. l.ook at the Army 
2* Non-fictiuii 

a. l^lne and white abroad 

b. (Jljaiiij)ionsl)ip trail 

c. Ivdvl the pearl 

d. 'i lie yasoline baggy of the Duryea brothers 

e. (hand Prix at the glen 

f. ]oo Narnath, .superstar 

g. Let's go, Ya/. 

h. The remarkable ride o( the Abeniathy boys 

i. Hoail race round the world 
j. Hoad racing 

k. Sj)ni Is cars 

]. The stcatn cars of the Stanley twins 
m. Stock ear I'acing i 
n. 'I hirty-oiie and six 

Supplemenlary, enrichment, and skill-buihling programs and 
materials. 

A. Hrnnktliwu^Ji! 

l'\mr paper) nick l)Ooks for np per- grade students who have 
faih;d M'ilh basic rt?ading programs. 
Altvn Hacon 

R(Kkh igh, Nt;\v Jersey 07G17 

B, S//igt'r Fro 'J, rains 

1. 'i'iie Singer/ Handom flonse hteraturc series 

2. The Ihm -m House reading program 

3. lh-a{irjig ' ' ..uci-i's 

4. ' '""^Moi 

linger 

2v^ ; 

K ork 10022 

C:. Proitc ' 

'i'o ijiv...... ' "ig aljiUties of students, grades K-12. 

Pn)ic( t iwi'' i, tii.;;uei; textljooks, tests, and other teaciiing; 
prtrst-rvi. (• and ni service training programs; ])ariMil'Com 
miiinty involvement progrants. Hased on M. W. SulUvan's 
exli nsive study of rea^Jing problenis. 

Brliavioral iU'searcli l..al)oratorics 

8(j0 United NaiitMis Pla/a 

New York, New York .10017 
J), DoU h four-.'iti'j) readin^:, profi^ram 

57 books graded in reacUng dilfieulty. Heading level ]-4, 
interest level 1-8. For supplementary and recreational 
reji cling. 

(."arrad Piiblisliing Co. 

Ifiorx.jrlh Market Street 

( !lt:iin|)aign. flliirois 6* 1820 



E. Aincrican adventure serines 

22 stories about American heroes for reluctant readers, 
interest througli high school, especially boys. 

Harper & Row, Publishers 
. 49 E. 33rd Street 

New York, New York 10016 

F. Be a better reader series 

Prentice-Hall, Inc, 

Englowood CiifFs, New Jersey 07632 

G. Open highways program 

For slow-starting students, grades 1-8, who need a special 
approach. Allows each student to move at his ov;n pace. 
Includes workbook and resource material. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Glenview, Illinois 60025 " 

H. Bowmar reading incentive program 

Filnistrips, books, records. A mature style with controlled 
• vocabulary starting at third-grade level. Some titles: 
HorseSy Dune buggies. Custom cars, Motorcycles, Drag 
racing, 
Bcnvmar 

622 Rodier Drive 
Glendale, California 91201 

I. Reading for concepts 

High interest stories to help reluctant readers increase 
comprehension skills, particularly drawing conclusion and 
making inferences. 

Webster Division 

NlcGraw Hill Book Company 

Manchester Road 

Majichester, Missouri 63011 

J. Scope Skills 

Exercise books to intr^oduce skills to nnderachievers. 4-6 
grade reading level, senior high interest level. 
Trackdown— language skills 
Wide Worki^reading skills 
Dimensions — reading skills 
Spothght — ^reading skills 
Sprint — speed reading skills 
Across and down — ^word skills 
Word puzzles and mysteries — word skills 
Count down — study skills • 
Jobs in your futurcr— job skills 

Scholastic Book Services 

904 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood cuffs. New Jersey 07632 
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K. Webster classrooiii recidmg clinic 

A comprehensive kit to correct reading difTiculties, 4-9. A 
variety f)f roniedinl materials for independent use or with 
teacher help. 

Wchstor Division 

McCrnw Hill Book Company 

Mimehestcr Road 

Manchester, XJissouri 63011 

L. Building reading power 

Prognunmed course for low reading ability students, ahout 
fiftri grade level. 
C^jarles E. Merrill Publi.shing Company 

M . Read c D i i^esf rea ding akill build erji 

1. Inleruiediate program, levels 2-6: 51 books 

2. Advanced program, levels 4-10: 46 books 

3. ln<livithial audio lessons — cijssettes, reel-to-reel, 12" L. 
}\ Hecord 

a. A Man, a cave, and a dream/Wendell 

b. r bailed out/ America thanks you 

4. Practice [)ads — intermediate and advanced 

Keutler's Digest Services, Inc. 
iiclucationai Division 
Pleasaiitville,N. Y. 10570 

N. Action 

Con")preheiisive reading program for iiccondiuy students 
reading below fourth -grade level. 

Scholastic Book Services 

fJO l Svlvan Avenue 

iMiglewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

O. Vocdhtdcd) II 

Science Hesearch Associates 
25ii l^:ast l!>ic Street 
Chicago, Ilhnois 60611 

P. Read it I !J, attahuneni system 

Heading laboratory for junior high and high school students 
reading at 3.0 to 4.5 level Tlie material was especially 
developed to appeal to studtMit interest. 

Cw'oIitM- l:id neat ion al Corporation 

iS 15 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Q. Rea({i\tg success series 

basic skills books prepared especially for problem readers 
age 10- If). Include high hiterest topics such as swimming, 
folk sitiging, baseball. 

American luiiieation Publications 

l^ducatiou Center 

Colnmbn.s, Ohio 43216 
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R. Perceptatnetic reading series imteriah 

Kits at 8 levels for nsc with tachistoscopic pvojc^ctor to 
reinforce vocabulary skills and develop work attack skills. 
Remedial reading program 

A program on tape plus workbook and te;«tbooks. 
Rhiern Calif one 
5922 Bowcraft Street 
Los Angeles, California 9001.6 
S. Hoffman language arts and phonics program 

. Components include projector with sound system arid view- 
ing screen, study and achievement units on lUmstrip and 
records, student answer books, headphones, and junction 
box. 

Hoffman Information Systems 
5623PeckRoad 
Arcadia, California 91006 
Readrnaster program inateriab 

A programmed reading machine that acts as accelerator, 
tacnistoscope and pacer. Has programs in perception, 
phonics, vocabulary, speedreading. 

Ken-a- Vision 

5615 Raytown Road 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Phase reading development prof*ram 

10 16 mm films containing 260 different length phrases to 
help increase reading rate and comprehension, 
journal Films, Inc. 
V. Skill building reading films 

Films for intermediate grades through senior high on read- 
ing growth and improvement. 
Coronet Films 
65 E, South Water Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
W. Audio reading progress 

Instruction tapes in phonics, comprehension, word analysis, 
vocabulary, study skills. 
Educational Progress Corp. 
8539 E. 41st Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74145 
X. SRA reading laboratory series: synchrotcach 
reel-to-reei and cassette tapes. 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street . 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Y. New graded word phrases 

Filmstrips for tachistoscopic training. To aid students in 
developing sight words, increasing vocabulary, training in 
word analysis. 



